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FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 
THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 


By Ratpu T. WALKER 


THE Architectural League exhibition each year is 
the milestone by which we gauge progress in the 
allied arts. It shows the promise of the future and 
the fulfillment of the immediate past. It is in a 
way the catalogue of the best in contemporary 
work. In it the layman and the artist both have 
the opportunity of comparing individual effort 
with the general movement in the arts. It is, there- 
fore, the criteria of taste for the lay and the pro- 
fessional public, and should be considered as such. 

To those who enjoy the comparison it is always 





interesting, because of the marked contrasts dis- 
played. Against the scholarly and ofttimes beauti- 
fully executed works of the selectionists of the 
many schools, are the highly experimental efforts 
which, while not always finished with the same 
assurance or self-complacency as that of the former, 
are nevertheless indicative of creative ability and 
a searching for the underlying spirit of the chang- 
ing civilization that is ours. One is enabled, there- 
fore, to take a measure of each group or individual. 

Of this year’s milestone it still can be said that 


HOUSE OF MARY S. ATWOOD, STAMFORD, CONN.—BUTLER & PROVOOST, ARCHITECTS 
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JOHN W. WEEKS MEMORIAL BRIDGE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—McKIM, MEAD &% WHITE, ARCHITECTS 


the greatest progress in architecture is taking place 
in the commercial buildings, whereas the period 
stylist is strongest in monumental and domestic 
work, of which the latter expresses the greatest 
latitude in selection. 

There are but two exhibits of monumental 
buildings that are worthy of much consideration: 
Paul Cret’s Detroit Museum, Renaissance in char- 
acter and not very unusual, with interiors logically 
designed as handsome stage-sets for ‘“‘museum 
pieces;’’ the other—H. Van Buren Magonigle’s 
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LIBRARY, HOUSE OF BURTON A. HOWE, GREENWICH, CONN.—ERIC KEBBON, ARCHITECT 





Kansas City Memorial, which to my mind is not 
very convincing. The shaft is neither pleasant nor 
strong and seems in no way related to the superb 
base and steps which support it. The bronze doors 
are beautiful, as are the winged sphinx of which 
Mr. Magonigle is the author. His exhibit is rather 
disappointing both as to arrangement and in the 
scale of the individual parts. 

The college buildings by Delano and Aldrich 
and Frederick L. Ackerman are beautifully con- 
ceived examples of the very best Oxford traditions, 
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ENTRANCE TOWER, HOUSE OF THEODORE SHAEFFER, HOUSE OF WARD M. CAREADAY, 
HAVERFORD, PA. TOLEDO, OHIO 


PAUL P. CRET, ARCHITECT FRANK J. FORSTER, ARCHITECT 


HOUSE OF E. C. DUBLE, FOREST HILLS, N. Y.—FRANK J. FORSTER, ARCHITECT 


Forty-third Annual Exhibition, The Architectural League of New York 
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TELEPHONE BUILDING, NEWARK, N. J. 


VOORHEES, GMELIN & WALKER, ARCHITECTS—STIFTER & DE CESARE, SCULPTORS 


and the restoration of West Hall at Princeton by 
Aymar Embury is successful with more than a mere 
book knowledge of the style he does very well. 

The more individual work in commercial build- 
ing is ably shown in the sketches of Arthur Loomis 
Harmon, Holabird and Roche, and Albert Kahn, 
the extreme being represented by Buchman and 
Kahn; while the Savoy-Plaza by McKim, Mead 
and White and the sketches of Benjamin Wistar 
Morris show that the habiliments of a dying mode 
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NIGHT VIEW, LIBERTY WAR MEMORIAL, KANSAS CITY, MO.—H 


are still being trimmed to fit the skyscraper with- 
out much freedom or thought in their use. 

The domestic work shows an amazing ability 
in the use of materials. The Johnson house by 
Thomas Ellett reaches a perfection in texture and 
design that is true of few houses in America. It is 
by far the most beautiful house in this year's ex- 
hibition. I should like to see his exceptional ability 
in design and the use of materials used in a house 
of less traditional form. He would set a pace that 
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OVERDOOR, OCHS MEMORIAL, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. GROUP FOR BALTIMORE WAR MEMORIAL 
DUNCAN SMITH, SCULPTOR EDMOND R. AMATEIS, SCULPTOR 
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GATE LODGE, ESTATE OF J. SEWARD JOHNSON, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.—THOMAS HARLAN ELLETT, ARCHITECT 


(Forty-third Annual Exhibition, The Architectural League of New York) 
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““SADKO’’'—HARRIETTE G. MILLER, SCULPTOR 


the rest of us might follow to our advantage. 

The works by Taylor and Levi, William Law- 
rence Bottomley, Frank Forster, Eugene Lang, are 
of unusual interest. All these are in decided con- 
trast to the work from Philadelphia which, while 
excellent, shows a monotony and constriction in 
thought, and in which freedom in design is absent. 

There is an absence of color in the exhibits, a 
drabness that tends to make a successful exhibition 


CASA ITALIANA, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 
McKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS 
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difficult. Also, immense stretchers with gray and 
buff photographs are not easy to arrange nor are 
they particularly pleasing or effective upon the 
walls, and they cause the ‘‘skying’’ of exhibits. 
That which is true of architecture can be said 
also for painting and sculpture, in which the same 
tendencies are in evidence. It is a hopeful sign, 
however, that more and more each year there is 
shown a growth in the individual and creative 
work exhibited over that which in the past has 
been merely work of good taste and scholarship. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that these exhibi- 
tions in the very near future will become more 
truly a reflection of our time and its civilization. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOW 
ALFRED E. FLOEGEL, DESIGNER 
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A GROUP OF HOUSES ON WINSTON ROAD, CHESTNUT HILL, PA. 


H. LOUIS DUHRING, ARCHITECT 


(Forty-third Annual Exhibition, The Architectural League of New York) 
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STEPS AND RETAINING WALL, HOUSE OF F. A. ORDWAY, GARDEN FOR WILFRID T. PRATT, 
BOSTON, MASS. SCARSDALE, N. Y. 


HAROLD HILL BLOSSOM, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT JACOB JOHN SPOON, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
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Photo by Tebbs & Knell, Inc. 
GARDENS OF C. K. KING, MANSFIELD, OHIO 


WILLIAM PITKIN, JR., AND SEWARD H. MOTT, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


(Forty-third Annual Exhibition, The Architectural League of New York) 
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GATEHOUSE FOR SAMUEL A. SALVAGE, GLEN HEAD, L. I., N. Y.—ROGER H. BULLARD, ARCHITECT 
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Photos by Hewitt 
SHOPS AT YORK HARBOR, ME.—ROGER H. BULLARD, ARCHITECT 


FROM THE ORIGINAL SKETCHES BY SCHELL LEWIS 


(Forty-third Annual Exhibition, The Architectural League of New York) 
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CARVINGS IN PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY—ROBERT J. KUHN, SCULPTOR 


DETAIL IN SWIMMING POOL, OVERBROOK, PA.—BRIGHT &% STERNFELD, ARCHITECTS 


GAETANO CECERE, SCULPTOR 


(Forty-third Annual Exhibition, The Architectural League of New York) 
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Photos by Fischer 
WILLARD STRAIGHT HALL, CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N. Y. 


DELANO & ALDRICH, ARCHITECTS 


(Forty-third Annual Exhibition, The Architectural League of New York) 
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DECORATIVE GESSO PANEL——-ADA RASARIO CECERE, PAINTER 


OVERMANTEL DECORATION——PAINTED BY CHARLES ALLAN WINTER 
(Forty-third Annual Exhibition, The Architectural League of New York) 
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PROPOSED CAMPUS, HUNTER COLLEGE, NEW YORK 


JOHN RUSSELL POPE AND DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 





INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING, PROVIDENCE, R. I. SKYLINE ON PARK AVENUE AND 50TH STREET, 
NEW YORK 
WALKER & GILLETTE, ARCHITECTS 
GEO. F. HALL, ASSOCIATE FROM THE ORIGINAL DRAWING BY T. DE POSTELS 


(Forty-third Annual Exhibition, The Architectural League of New York) 
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DECORATIONS ON CEILING OF SENATE CHAMBER, NEBRASKA STATE CAPITOL 


HILDRETH MEIERE, PAINTER 


FUNERARY STELE FOR THE TOMB OF A MAIDEN BRONZE STATUE, “‘“SQUAWKIE BIRDS”’ 
ONORIO RUOTOLO, SCULPTOR BONNIE MacLEARY, SCULPTOR 
(Forty-third Annual Exhibition, The Architectural League of New York) 
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HOUSE OF MICHAEL CAMPAGNA, FIELDSTON, NEW YORK 
DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, ARCHITECT 


Forty-third Annual Exhibition, The Architectural League of New York 
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THE BARBIZON, A CLUB RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN, NEW YORK 


MURGATROYD & OGDEN, ARCHITECTS 


Forty-third Annual Exhibition, The Architectural League of New York 
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Photo by Wallace 
HOUSE OF M. L. COOKE, CHESTNUT HILL, PA. 


WALTER T. KARCHER AND LIVINGSTON SMITH, ARCHITECTS 


Forty-third Annual Exhibition, The Architectural League of New York 
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HOUSE OF M. L. COOKE, CHESTNUT HILL, PA. 


WALTER T. KARCHER AND LIVINGSTON SMITH, ARCHITECTS 
Forty-third Annual Exhibition, The Architectural League of New York 
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HOUSE OF WILLIAM L. CLAUSE, SEWICKLEY, 









CARL A. ZIEGLER, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF THOMAS EVANS, GERMANTOWN, PA. 


CARL A. ZIEGLER, ARCHITECT 





Forty-third Annual Exhibition, The Architectural League of New York 
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SCHUMANN SONS JEWELRY SHOP, NEW YORK 
EDWARD L. HUBBELL AND CHARLES F. MINK, ARCHITECTS 
PAINTED DECORATION BY RAMBUSCH 


Forty-third Annual Exhibition, The Architectural League of New York 
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HOUSE OF J. SEWARD JOHNSON, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
THOMAS HARLAN ELLETT, ARCHITECT 


Forty-third Annual Exhibition, The Architectural League of New York 
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TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY BUJLDING; HARTFORD, CONN. 


VOORHEES, GMELIN & WALKER, ARCHITECTS—-CHESTER B. PRICE, DELINEATOR 


Forty-third Annual Exhibition, The Architectural League of New York 
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ONE of the greatest difficulties with which the 
progressive architect has to contend is that of con- 
vincing his clients that his ideas, although, per- 
haps, modern and consequently not to be identified 
with any particular one of the historic styles and 
periods, are logical and based on the fundamental 
principles of architectural design. This unfortunate 
state of affairs exists largely on account of the low 
standard of zxsthetic taste and general lack of ap- 
preciation of things artistic on the part of the 
public. Never is the backing of our clients more 
necessary than at a time like this when we stand 
on the very threshold of a new era in art—an era 
in which we in this country look hopefully for- 
ward for the first time to the development of a dis- 
tinctive American style of architectural and deco- 
rative design. In order that our efforts may not all 
be of no avail, it is necessary first to convince the 
general public that architecture is in its true sense 
an expression of the social, economic, intellectual 
and spiritual conditions of a people in materials at 
hand and methods that they stipulate. Such a re- 
sult is largely accomplished by means of exhibitions 
of the best examples of modern architecture which 
give the public opportunity to study modern 
tendencies carefully and to appreciate better the fact 
that new ideas in design are not introduced merely 
for the sake of being different, but are logically 
developed to interpret more accurately the spirit 
peculiar to our times. 

The annual exhibition of The Architectural 
League of New York, now on public view, is held 
primarily for the purpose of quickening public 
appreciation of architecture and the allied arts in 
this section of the country. When it is considered 
that the amount of building in New York alone 
during 1927 was reported to have been more than 
the combined total of seven other of the largest 
cities in the United States, it may be safe to say 
that a goodly proportion of the entire body of 
architects in this country is located in New York 
and its suburbs. For this very reason, although the 
exhibitions of the League are not closed to those 
anywhere in the country, these annual affairs have 
come to be considered as a barometer of progress 
in architecture and the allied arts in the entire East. 

Recognizing the close relationship between 
architecture and the allied arts, and the need for 
collaboration between artists in these various 
groups, the League annually in its exhibition gives 
space to the exposition of the best examples of 
current work in sculpture, painting, landscape 














architecture and the crafts. Due to this fact, a visit 
to the exhibition tends better to convince the ob- 
server that a knowledge and understanding of the 
fundamental principles on which architectural 
composition is based are necessary to designers in 
the allied arts in order that they may produce 
thoroughly satisfactory results. 


om 


We understand that a controversy exists in Chi- 
cago that may reach the law suit stage due to a 
practice common in that city and its suburbs. 
Briefly, the disagreement is due to a party seeking 
to buy a piece of property upon which to build a 
house falling into the hands of a real estate agent- 
builder who engages the services of an architect (?) 
to make preliminary sketches as an aid toward sell- 
ing the land and securing a contract for building. 
The prospective buyer was assured that if he was 
not satisfied and did not buy the property, he 
would be under no financial obligation since the 
sketches could be used to show to future prospec- 
tive clients. This view of the situation was appar- 
ently not shared by the architect, for after the pros- 
pect had concluded not to purchase the property 
he received a bill from the architect for services 
rendered to the extent of $800. The bill is now 
being contested by the owner. We do not know 
how extensive this practice is throughout the coun- 
try but wherever it exists it forcefully indicates that 
the public is in dire need of education in how to 
proceed in building. It is difficult to realize that 
persons otherwise capable of doing business err to 
the extent of permitting a builder-broker to engage 
the services of an architect for them. We do not 
have to go far to find examples of entire industries 
that have permitted competitors to step in and vir- 
tually take business “‘right from under their noses.”’ 
Like a fire, the situation is easy to control at the be- 
ginning, but the longer it exists the more difficult it 
is to counteract. Conditions such as that outlined 
above can only be corrected by effort on the part of 
the architectural profession to educate the public 
with respect to the services rendered by architects 
which enables owners to obtain the most for their 
money. The longer unhealthy conditions that work 
to the disadvantage of not only individual archi- 
tects but to the profession as a whole are permit- 
ted to exist, the more difficult will it be to eradicate 
them. They are not only unfortunate in themselves 
but breeders of other practices that only aggravate 
the predicament. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE AWARDS 


‘THE forty-third annual exhibition of The Archi- 
tectural League of New York was formally opened 
with dignified and appropriate ceremonies on 
Thursday night, February 2nd, with members and 
their guests only in attendance. Following the cus- 
tomary procession of officers of the League, past 
presidents and medallists, all in their colored robes, 
and an address by President Kenneth M. Murchi- 
son, medals, mentions and prizes were awarded. 
Mr. Murchison emphasized the national scope of 
the League exhibitions and its work by pointing 
out the wide geographical location of subjects and 
architects represented. The list of awards follows: 
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EWING & ALLEN, ARCHITECTS 





CLUBHOUSE OF THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 


MEDAL OF HONOR IN ARCHITECTURE 
Paul P. Cret, for Detroit Museum of Arts. (This 
building is illustrated on the cover and on page 173 
of this issue. ) 


MEDAL OF HONOR IN DECORATIVE PAINTING 

Hildreth Meiere, for Decorations, Nebraska 
State Capitol. (Illustrated on page 154.) 
MEDAL OF HONOR FOR DESIGN AND CRAFTSMAN- 

SHIP IN NATIVE INDUSTRIAL ART 

Edw. F. Caldwell & Co., for Grilles, Font and 

Lighting Fixtures. 
SILVER MEDAL IN ARCHITECTURE FOR 

GENERAL WORK 

Reginald Johnson, for Biltmore 
Hotel, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


FIRST MENTION FOR GENERAL 
WORK 


Aymar Embury, 11, for Restora- 
tion of West College, Princeton Uni- 
versity. 


SECOND MENTION FOR GENERAL 
WORK 


Howard Greenley, for house of 
Edson Bradley, Newport, R. I. 


SILVER MEDAL IN ARCHITECTURE 
FOR INTIMATE WORK 
Thomas Harlan Ellett, for house 
of J. Seward Johnson, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. (Illustrated on frontis- 
piece and pages 145 and 167.) 


FIRST MENTION FOR INTIMATE 
WORK 
Frank J. Forster, for house of E. 
C. Duble, Forest Hills, N. Y. (Illus- 


trated on page 143.) 


SECOND MENTION FOR INTIMATE 
WORK 


Wm. Lawrence Bottomley, for 
house of Kenneth Van Riper, Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

AVERY PRIZE 

Augusta L. Pointer, for Study for 

Fountain. 


BIRCH BURDETTE LONG MEMORIAL 
PRIZE FOR RENDERING 


Horace Raymond Bishop, for 
Water Color Perspective, Proposed 
Art Institute, Pasadena, Calif.; Clar- 
ence S. Stein, architect. 






MICHAEL FRIEDSAM MEDAL 
Frederic W. Goudy. 
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SCHOOL AT ADDISON, N. Y.—PALMER ROGERS, ARCHITECT 
FROM THE ORIGINAL RENDERING BY SCHELL LEWIS 


Photo by Rittase 
MAIN ELEVATION, DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS, DETROIT, MICH. 


PAUL P. CRET AND ZANTZINGER, BORIE & MEDARY, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 


Forty-third Annual Exhibition, The Architectural League of New York 
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MEDICAL BUILDING, NEW YORK GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK, AN EXAMPLE OF SETBACK 


ARTHUR LOOMIS HARMON AND THOMAS S. McLAUGHLIN, ARCHITECTURE 
ARCHITECTS SLOAN & ROBERTSON, ARCHITECTS 


SCALE MODEL, ORNAMENT FOR NATIONAL CITY BANK, NEW YORK——-WALKER & GILLETTE, ARCHITECTS 
ULRIC H. ELLERHUSEN, SCULPTOR 
Forty-third Annual Exhibition, The Architectural League of New York 
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HOUSE OF M. L. COOKE, CHESTNU HOUSE OF WILLIAM H. WHEELOCK, MT. KISCO, N. 
WALTER T. KARCHER AND LIVINGSTON SMITH, ARCHITECTS BENJAMIN W. MORRIS, ARCHI ry 
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Photo by Gilpin Photo by Fischer 
DETAIL, POLO CLUB, DENVER, COL. ENTRANCE, PINAUD BUILDING, NEW YORK 


W. E. & A. A. FISHER, ARCHITECTS BUCHMAN &% KAHN, ARCHITE 


Forty-third Annual Exhibition, The Architectural League of New York 
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ASBURY PARK STADIUM, ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


E. A. AREND, ARCHITECT—GAVIN HADDEN, ENGINEER, 
ASSOCIATES 


(Forty-third Annual Exhibition, The Architectural League of 
New York) 
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NEW CLUBHOUSE OF THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE 
OF NEW YORK 


‘THE Architectural League of New York was or- 
ganized with eighteen members, February 18, 
1881, reorganized January 18, 1886, and incor- 
porated with one hundred and sixty-six members 
November 2, 1888. Its purpose is to quicken and 
encourage the development of the art of architec- 
ture, the arts and crafts allied thereto and to unite 
in fellowship the practitioners of these arts and 
crafts, to the end that ever-improving leadership 
may be developed for the nation’s service. It rec- 
ognizes the essential alliance of the decorative arts 
by providing that its president and its five vice- 
presidents shall be, respectively, an architect, a 
mural painter, a sculptor, a landscape architect, a 
<raftsman and an architect. The regular member- 





ship of the League is wholly professional, but there 
is a special non-professional class known as sustain- 
ing members. In 1892, on the completion of the 
building of the American Fine Arts Society, the 
League obtained permanent quarters in that build- 
ing, where it maintained club rooms for the use of 
members. Its annual exhibitions have been held in 
the galleries of the same building. The regular 
work of the League falls naturally into two divi- 
sions, professional and public. Its professional 
work is carried on through the meetings of the 
League and the work of its various committees, 
while its public work embraces all that is con- 
cerned with the general public, and chiefly centers 
in its exhibitions. These have been held annually 





LIBRARY, NEW CLUBHOUSE OF THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 


EWING & ALLEN, ARCHITECTS 
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NEW CLUBHOUSE OF THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 
EWING & ALLEN, ARCHITECTS 
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EXHIBITION AND CLUB ROOM OF THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK, SHOWING THE PLAT- 
FORM. IN THIS ROOM IT IS INTENDED TO HOLD WEEKLY EXHIBITIONS OF THE WORK OF ARCHI- 
TECTS, PAINTERS, SCULPTORS AND CRAFTSMEN 


EWING & ALLEN, ARCHITECTS 
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since 1886 and they now form an important fea- 
ture in the art exhibitions in New York each 
season. 

The long-standing ambition of its members for 
more adequate and convenient quarters has finally 
been realized in the new clubhouse which was 
formally opened on December 31 last. Three 
houses were leased on East Fortieth Street, adjoin- 
ing the Architects’ Building at 101 Park Avenue,— 
residences in the old-time fashionable Murray Hill 
section of the city,—and these have been altered 
so that in plan the building as it now stands 
capably conforms to the varied purposes of the 
League. The ground floor plan shows a convenient 
club layout, with offices adjoining the entrance, a 
hall and the rest of the space divided into dining 
and service rooms. On the second floor is a large 
club room and exhibition gallery, twenty-five by 
sixty-eight feet, with a high ceiling. This room will 
be used for meetings, entertainments and lunch- 
eon and dinner meetings of allied societies. It is 
the intention to show in the gallery a series of 
weekly exhibitions of work of architects, painters, 
sculptors and craftsmen, and in this way the 
artistic and educational activities of the League will 


MAIN DINING ROOM, NEW CLUBHOUSE OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 
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be developed and fostered along broader and more 
important lines than ever before. The working 
studio of the League is also located on the second 
floor, together with the library and ladies’ room. 
On the upper floors, there are eleven bedrooms and 
four studios to rent to members, a certain number 
of which will be reserved for out-of-town members. 
and for transient purposes. 

Luncheon is served for members and their guests 
in the grill or main dining room every day. This 
service is being very generally taken advantage of 
and any day one may be sure of meeting many of 
his friends, fellow workers in architecture and the 
allied arts, and the environment is conducive to 
good fellowship and further tends to emphasize 
the co-operative spirit for which the League stands. 
The informal quality of the architectural treat- 
ment throughout the entire building suggests 
friendliness and cordiality amidst surroundings 
that are expressive of the finest ideals of American 
artists. Thereby does the new clubhouse of The 
Architectural League stimulate sociability and 
develop a closer alliance between professional men 
whose efforts are centered in the progress of allied 
arts. The architectural treatment of the grill room, 


LEAGUE OF NEW YORK, WHERE 


LUNCHEON IS DAILY SERVED TO MEMBERS AND THEIR GUESTS 


EWING & ALLEN, ARCHITECTS 
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ONE END OF EXHIBITION AND CLUB ROOM, NEW CLUBHOUSE OF THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF 
NEW YORK 


EWING & ALLEN, ARCHITECTS 
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GUEST BOOK OF THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW 


YORK, PRESENTED TO THE LEAGUE AT THE OPENING OF 
F. CALDWELL & COMPANY 


ITS NEW CLUBHOUSE BY EDW. 


Photo by Quaker 
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as may be judged by the photograph reproduced 
on a preceding page, is in a somewhat crude and 
unfinished state. It is the intention of the League 
at its regular monthly studio evening, February 
16th, to hold a competition for a decorative scheme 
for this room. To instill greater interest and en- 
thusiasm of the members in this competition, a 
prize of a twenty-five dollar meal ticket on the 
League restaurant is offered. The illustration be- 
low, the original photograph of which is hung in 
the League exhibition this year, may serve as an 
inspiration to those who may strive for the prize. 
At the left a photograph of the League guest book 
is reproduced. The book was presented at the open- 
ing ceremonies of the new clubhouse by V. F. Von 
Lossberg for Edw. F. Caldwell & Company and 
was accepted for the League by past president 
Alexander B. Trowbridge. The leather binding is 
handsomely decorated in enamel colors. 


All the photographs of the new clubhouse of The Archi- 
tectural League of New York, reproduced on the preceding 
pages, were made by John Wallace Gillies, Inc. 


RESTAURANT FOR VAN TASSEL, INC., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JOHN C. WESTERVELT, ARCHITECT 
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Photos by Gillies 
DETAILS FROM A GROUP OF ROOMS NOW BEING EXHIBITED BY L. BAMBERGER & CO., NEWARK, N. J. 
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Photo by Gillies 
A CORNER OF ONE OF THE ROOMS NOW BEING EXHIBITED BY L. BAMBERGER © CO., NEWARK, N. J. 
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SEATTLE HONOR AWARDS, 
WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER, A.I.A. 


In its report designating honor awards for , tent architectural advice should be stressed in the 
architectural designs of various types of buildings | design of all buildings, large and small, and, if 
in Seattle, Wash., the jury commenting on the | possible to have the designs for all important struc- 
gratifying progress in the city’s development, re- | tures, monuments, and certainly all buildings of a 
marks: ““This jury wonders whether all this fine | public nature, passed upon and approved by an 
work, commercial, municipal and domestic, is be- | architectural commission, as is now done in every 
ing done with some co-ordinated effort to tie all | large city in Europe. Our buildings now have to 
these new buildings together in a scheme which, | measure up to an established standard of struc- 
when completed, will take the best advantage of | tural strength, hygiene and public welfare. Why 
the extraordinary beauty of the natural setting of | not to a standard of beauty?” 
the city, clustered, as it is, among its hills, lakes The jury, which consisted of Morris W. White- 
and the Sound. Seattle has a natural setting for a | house, Herman Brookman and Earl Dugan, ex- 
future city of great beauty, and we hope that its | pressed its regrets that in three types of work so 
people are looking forward to that attainment. closely allied to modern life, and so vitally im- 
“With a clean-cut, straightforward and beauti- | portant in the development of a city, namely, 
‘ ful plan as a basis to direct and influence future | churches, factories and automobile service stations, 
operations, the importance of reputable and compe- | no buildings were found worthy of an award. 








HONOR AWARD FOR DWELLINGS OF FIVE TO TEN ROOMS 


HOUSE OF ARTHUR L. LOVELESS—-ARTHUR L. LOVELESS, ARCHITECT 
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HONOR AWARD FOR DWELLINGS OF MORE THAN TEN ROOMS 
HOUSE OF DARRAH CORBET—ARTHUR L. LOVELESS, ARCHITECT 


HONOR AWARD FOR LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, ETC. 
HENRY ART GALLERY, UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON-——BEBB & GOULD, ARCHITECTS 


SEATTLE HONOR AWARDS, WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER, A. I. A. 
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HONOR AWARD FOR GRADE SCHOOLS 
JOHN MARSHALL SCHOOL——F. A. NARAMORE, ARCHITECT 





HONOR AWARD FOR HOTELS OVER TWO STORIES IN HEIGHT 


OLYMPIC HOTEL——GEO. B. POST & SONS, ARCHITECTS 


SEATTLE HONOR AWARDS, WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER, A. I. A. 





XUM 
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4. sotto eit EA... 


HONOR AWARD FOR MERCANTILE BUILDINGS 


OFFICE OF ARTHUR L. LOVELESS—-ARTHUR L. LOVELESS, ARCHITECT 














HONOR AWARD FOR CLUB BUILDINGS 
ZETA PSI FRATERNITY HOUSE—-ARTHUR L. LOVELESS, ARCHITECT 


SEATTLE HONOR AWARDS, WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER, A. I. A. 
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HONOR AWARD FOR DWELLINGS OF MORE THAN TEN ROOMS 


HOUSE OF THOMAS STIMSON——CHARLES A. PLATT, ARCHITECT 





HONOR AWARD FOR APARTMENTS UNDER TWO STORIES IN HEIGHT 


SHOREMONT APARTMENTS—WILLIAM J. BAIN, ARCHITECT 


SEATTLE HONOR AWARDS, WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER, A. I. A. 
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HONOR AWARD FOR DWELLINGS OF FIVE TO TEN ROOMS HIGHEST HONOR AWARD FOR MERCANTILE BUILDINGS 


HOUSE OF JOSEPH L. CARMAN, JR.—WILLIAM J. BAIN, SKINNER BUILDING—ROBERT C. REAMER, 
ARCHITECT ARCHITECT 





HONOR AWARD FOR LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, ETC. 
LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON—BEBB &% GOULD, ARCHITECTS 
SEATTLE HONOR AWARDS, WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER, A. I. A. 
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ENGINEERING AND CONSTRUCTION 






































THE SIXTH, SEVENTH AND NINTH STREET 
BRIDGES, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


By Strantey L. Rousu, A. I. A. 


‘THE bridge, as an accomplishment of man’s 
handiwork, is one of the most dramatic things of 
life and has, from the earliest times, stirred his 
imagination and constructive ability. When we see 
the highway leave its natural bed and soar through 
the air on thin and delicate construction, or on 
sturdy massive arches, and when we look over the 
railing into the dark flowing water, or other ground 
below, there is a universal emotional reaction to 
this human accomplishment. Artists and writers for 
centuries have appreciated this and expressed its 
qualities to us in picture and in verse. It is the re- 
action of the human mind to something vastly 
beyond him in size, but brought about by the 
power of his knowledge and constructive ability, 
that has given them such an appeal. We have, on 
this psychological fact, a firm foundation for what 
should be, wherever possible, a work of art. 
During the last two decades, there has been ap- 
parent in the United States an endeavor on the part 
of engineers, architects and governmental authori- 
ties to improve the artistic design of bridges. This 





movement started mainly from the formation of 
government, state and municipal art commissions, 
whose duty it was to pass on the artistic merit of 
such structures, and as bridges, more than any 
other, influence the landscape or transform the gen- 
eral character of a city, these newly formed art com- 
missions immediately demanded that they be made 
more beautiful. Architects were, therefore, em- 
ployed, as well as engineers, and today we are be- 
ginning to see the results of this collaboration in 
such structures as the New York river bridges, the 
Camden Bridge in Philadelphia, our own river and 
highway bridges in Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County, and many others. 

We must realize that it is not always possible to 
achieve an artistic bridge, even though everyone 
connected with its erection desired it and ample 
funds were available for its construction. 

Owing to mountainous topography, there are 
probably more bridges per square mile of area in 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, than in any other 
part of the world. There are four hundred and 





GENERAL VIEW OF NINTH STREET BRIDGE, PITTSBURGH, PA., AS COMPLETED 


STANLEY L. ROUSH, ARCHITECT 
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STUDY OF UTILITY PYLONS, SIXTH, SEVENTH AND NINTH 


STREET 


BRIDGES. THE PYLONS AS BUILT HAVE BEEN BUT 
SLIGHTLY CHANGED IN DETAIL 





> 
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thirty-three structures and more are being built- 

On account of this varied condition of site and 
the restrictions imposed by government, state and 
municipal commissions, to which must be added 
the corporate interests affected, and the amount of 
funds available or reasonably advisable for certain 
locations, it is impossible to achieve an artistic result 
for the majority of these structures. We have bridg- 
es where the natural conditions alone have develop- 
ed an artistic structure and others where only by 
strenuous collaboration between the architects and 
engineers could a reasonable success be secured. 

A great factor in the success or failure of bridge 
design is in the first inception of the project, and 
the architect must be consulted at the very begin- 
ning, before any of the factors such as location, 
grades, piers, clearances and cost are determined. 
Very fine bridges have been erected where the natu- 
ral advantages of the site, properly utilized, created 
a result which could not be achieved with the ex- 
penditure of any amount of money on artificial 
construction, however costly of material or embel- 
lishment. 

The appeal to the layman and the thrill to the 
artist in the successful bridge design is largely 
psychic and consists of a peculiar mental reaction 
to the mechanics of the problem, as balanced by the 
esthetic rule of scale. 

Of what interest is the typical cantilever or 
simple span railroad bridge on the thinnest of piers 
which will carry the load? Do you know of one 





SIDEWALK OF SEVENTH STREET BRIDGE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


STANLEY L. ROUSH, ARCHITECT 
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that has established itself in the average mind? 
They are only known and remarked by the engineer 
who knows the stresses of its members, the econo- 
my of its construction, length of their spans and 
weight of loads to be carried. You and I| have passed 
over hundreds of them and never given them a sec- 
ond thought. These bridges are not to be con- 
demned; they are doing the work of the world 
economically and it would be foolish not to con- 
struct them in some sections of the country, or in 
industrial districts where more expensive types 
would be inappropriate and out of place, but 
they should not be built in certain parts of our cities 
and in sections of great natural scenic beauty. 

The beauty of a bridge will generally depend 
upon a soaring roadway supported by well propor- 
tioned masonry or steel arches under the roadway, 
whose thrust is received in adequate piers, or on 
gracefully draped cables with spider-like suspenders, 
supported on masonry or steel towers. In one it 
is the power and strength of the arch; in another, 
the grace of the cables and the wonder that such 
slight material can carry the load which gives them 
artistic quality. Structure above the roadway 
means one of two things; first, that some factor 
under the roadway of the bridge is considered to 
be of more importance than its artistic appearance; 
or, the question of obtaining satisfactory founda- 
tions for spans of reasonable length is impossible: 
therefore, we must have structure above the road- 
way, if the condition does not permit a single arch 











STUDY OF RIVER PIER AND TOWER SUPPORTING I-BAR 
SUSPENSION. THE COMPLETED STRUCTURE CLOSELY FOL- 
LOWS THE ORIGINAL STUDIES 


SEVENTH STREET BRIDGE, PITTSBURGH, PA., AS COMPLETED 


STANLEY L. ROUSH, ARCHITECT 
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of long span below it. In my opinion, it is impos- | ing main city streets, at comparatively low level 
sible to construct a bridge with structure above the | across a river of medium width, in the heart of the 
roadway in a city of any size, without largely des- | downtown business district, all to be rebuilt at the 


troying appearances. This is considering it only in | same time. 


relation to the city; the structure itself may be beau- The problem was clearly to achieve these cross- 
tiful. Bridges of great size, of the suspension type. | ings with a minimum of deck structure, so there 
if well designed, will excite interest and admiration, | would be no feeling of a barrier between the two 
and, under certain conditions and from certain | sections of the city and that such structure as was 
points of view, will make beautiful pictures, but, | necessary should be open and graceful and not com- 
like the skyscraper, they are destructive of civic art, | pete in scale with the buildings now existing, or to 
generally by reason of the approach. be constructed along the water front. 

Where the length of span and height of crossing In studying the problem, we started with the 
are of great magnitude and the relation of natural | Sixth Street Bridge first. The Government, in ad- 





or artificial contrasts 
does not compete, the 
most economical engi- 
neering structure will 
sometimes be impressive, 
as in the case of the 
Quebec Bridge and the 
Firth of Forth Bridge 
in Scotland. 

In 1911, there was 
created by act of 
Pennsylvania State 
Legislature, an Art 
Commission for the 
City of Pittsburgh. One 
of the duties imposed 
upon this body was the 
approval or disapproval 
of all bridges costing 
over $25,000.00. The 
Sixth, Seventh and 
Ninth Street Bridges in 
the city of Pittsburgh 
are the result of this 
work started in 1911, 
and if they have artistic 
merit and improve the 
civic aspect of the city, 
it is because of the 
vision of those who saw DETAIL OF SEVENTH STREET BRIDGE FROM SIDEWALK 
the benefit of collabora- 
tion between architects 








STANLEY L. ROUSH, ARCHITECT 



















dition to the clearance 
of forty-seven feet, re- 
quired a channel width 
of 442 feet, which de- 
termined the center 
span. The engineers 
proposed for this struc- 
ture, three simple span 
steel trusses, varying in 
height in proportion to 
their width, with the 
usual splayed end chord 
member, about as 
homely a structure as 
can be imagined. As 
architect for this work, 
I advised against this 
type of truss and sug- 
gested that, after all the 
practical considerations 
imposed as to pier loca- 
tions, clearances, etc., 
had been met, the most 
successful structure, 
from an_ architectural 
point of view, would be 
one having the least 
amount of _ structure 
above the roadway and 
that the line of a sus- 
pension bridge would be 
more pleasing than arch 








and engineers in the design of such structures. | or truss types. To support this idea, we prepared 

Their rebuilding was caused by government | a birdseye view perspective looking up the Alle- 
order to provide a clearance above pool full of the | gheny River, showing all of the existing bridges 
Allegheny River, of approximately forty-seven | in outline and also the three new bridges, with 
feet, so that river traffic could pass unrestricted up | suspension spans, and some general studies of one 


this river and, therefore, justify the expense of mak- | bridge in detail. 


ing this stream navigable. The question of raising From these studies, the engineers decided that a 


these bridges was the cause of a bitter controversy | girder stiffened eyebar suspension type structure 
between the government and Allegheny County for | similar to the one erected in recent years in Cologne, 
a great many years, but, finally, the present County | Germany, would most adequately fit both the prac- 
Commissioners placed the matter before the people | tical and esthetic requirements. The Art Commis- 
in 1924 and secured their approval to a bond issue | sion approved this design and we then proceeded 
of $4,194,000.00 for their reconstruction. The | to study the Seventh and Ninth Street structures. 
problem was, in many ways, a unique one; here | Except for some very minor details, such as pier 
alignment and grades of approaches, the require- 





were three bridges, one or two squares apart, carry- 
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SIXTH, SEVENTH AND NINTH STREET BRIDGES AS VIEWED FROM THE HIGH BUILDINGS IN THE VICINITY 








FIRST STUDY SHOWING THE RELATION OF NEW BRIDGES OVER THE ALLEGHENY RIVER TO EXISTING BRIDGES. VIEW 
TAKEN FROM “THE POINT’ FORMED BY THE JUNCTION OF THE ALLEGHENY AND MONONGAHELA RIVERS 


SIXTH, SEVENTH AND NINTH STREET BRIDGES, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


STANLEY L. ROUSH, ARCHITECT 
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ments of the three bridges were identical. We were 
then faced with the question of whether the design 
should be purposely changed for the sake of variety, 
or should all three bridges be practically alike. No 
other structural type was found which would an- 
swer all the structural and esthetic requirements as 
well as the design we had already developed and 
finally all agreed that the group of three bridges of 
similar design was the best; that the uniformity of 
three bridges so close together would be pleasing, 
and that the economy in erecting three similar struc- 
tures in one contract was justified. 

The Seventh and Ninth Street Bridges are now 
completed and some idea of the result can be seen, 
and we think the design and reasoning are justified 
and that when the group is completed, it will be 
unique and a civic asset to the community. As has 
already been expressed by some business interests on 
the north side of the river, ‘“There is a feeling that 
a barrier had been removed between the two busi- 
ness sections of the City.” 

The span arrangement of the three crossings is as 
follows: The Sixth and Ninth Street Bridges have 
a main span of 430 ft. and side spans of 215 ft. 
each, while the spans of the Seventh Street Bridge 
are 12 and 6 ft. longer, respectively. The chain sag 
for the Seventh Street Bridge is about 54 ft. 4 in. 
and the height of tower above pier about 83 ft. 
5 in. The chairs are spaced 42 ft. transversely 
to accommodate a roadway 37 4 ft. wide between 
curbs. The sidewalks are cantilevered out. The 
roadway will take four lines of traffic (two lines of 
street cars and two lines of road vehicles) . 

In order to have as little as possible of the struc- 
tural steel work above the roadway, it was decided 
to use a plate girder for the stiffening member. 
This girder as designed extends above the roadway 
surface about 3 ft., sufficient to give a separation 
between roadway and sidewalk. 





+ 
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Because of the large underclearance required at 
mid-span (47.1 ft. above pool level on a width of 
180 ft.) and the low level of property at the ap- 
proaches, the bridge roadway has unusually steep 
grades—4.175 per cent from either end to a point 
near the center, where a vertical curve connects the 
two grades. The stiffening girder follows the road- 
way profile, and thus has a camber of slightly over 
15 ft. between ends and center. Since the two 
stiffening girders also resist the pull of the chains, 
they constitute a double strut, 885 ft. long, curved 
to a middle ordinate of 15 to 16 ft., carrying an 
endwise compression of about 10,000,000 Ibs. The 
entire weight of the suspended structure is available 
for holding it down against any tendency to buckle 
under this condition. The vertical load imposed by 
the chains on each main tower reaches a maximum 
of about 6,000,000 Ibs. 

The suspenders are attached to stirrups riveted 
to the vertical stiffeners of the stiffening girder. The 
floor construction comprises a simple floor beam 
and stringer system carrying a concrete slab. Floor 
beams and sidewalk brackets are riveted direct to 
the sides of the stiffening girder. 

The bridges are proportioned for live-load 
equivalent of two 18-ton trucks and two 60-ton 
cars, together with a sidewalk live-load of 66 Ibs. 
per square foot. The total live-load is equivalent to 
6,590 Ibs. per lineal foot of span. In propor- 
tioning the stiffening girders and cables, an impact 
factor of 16.9 per cent was applied to the live-load. 
The eyebars were proportioned for a unit stress of 
27,000 Ibs. per sq. in. 

All of the engineering design was the work of the 
Department of Public works of Allegheny County, 
N. F. Brown, Director, and the Bureau of Bridges, 
V.R. Covell, Chief Engineer, A. D. Nutter and T. 
J. Wilkerson, Designing Engineers. 





GROWTH OF THE PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL 


In 1921 the present Producers’ Council was organ- 
ized as the ‘Producers’ Section’’ of the Structural 
Service Committee of The American Institute of 
Architects. The organization consisted of about 
thirty manufacturers of building materials banded 
together primarily to improve advertising literature 
intended for the use of members of the architectural 
profession. The work of the Producers’ Council 
expanded and outgrew its functions as a sub-divi- 
sion of the Structural Service Committee and in 
1923 it became the ‘Producers’ Research Council 
affiliated with The American Institute of Archi- 
tects." In 1926 the Board of Directors of the 


Institute approved the change in name to ‘The 
Producers’ Council,’” and at the sixtieth annual 
convention of the Institute the recommendation of 








the Board was approved by the convention. The 
Producers’ Council has had a slow but safe growth. 
The present firm foundation of the organization 
can be largely attributed to the policy of ‘‘Making 
Haste Slowly.”’ 

During the period from 1921 to 1926 the Pro- 
ducers’ Council consisted of about thirty members 
with no effort being made to secure a rapid expan- 
sion as respects size of organization. In 1927 the 
membership had increased to about forty and at 
present numbers forty-seven. The new members 
of the Producers’ Council elected since its fourth 
semi-annual meeting held in Detroit, October 19, 
20 and 21, 1927, are: Common Brick Manufac- 
turers Association of America, National Electric 
Manufacturers Association, Reading Iron Com- 
pany, Armstrong Cork &% Insulation Company, 
and the Alberene Stone Company. 
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AN UNUSUAL TYPE OF ROOF CONSTRUCTION 


By Lance.Lot Suxert, Architect 


A FEW years ago we were asked to revamp a set 
of plans which had been drawn some time previous 
and never used. The original author had left for 
parts unknown, building prices had returned to 
normal and the client had decided to erect the 
building. The designs depicted a parish building 
for an Episcopal church, and included, on the top- 
most floor, a dining hall about fifty feet wide. The 
<enter portion of the roof consisted of a flat deck, 
the sides being steeply 
pitched, the section ap- 
pearing somewhat simi- 
lar to the upper half of 
an octagon. The con- 
struction consisted of a 
series of wood trusses 
(about ten feet from top 
to bottom chords) car- 
rying purlins and roof. 
‘The soffit of the flat or 
horizontal portion of 
the roof being twenty- 
two feet above the floor, 
but twelve feet of clear 
headroom was left be- 
neath the trusses. 

The dimensions of 
this room suggested its 
use for volley-ball, in- 
door baseball and bas- 
ketball games, but the 
headroom was _ insuffi- 


Photo by Crooks 
DETAIL OF STEEL ARCH ROOF, CHRIST CHURCH PARISH 
BUILDING, FLINT, MICH.—LANCELOT SUKERT, ARCHITECT 
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Photo by Ellison 








cient to permit the throwing of a basket ball from 
one end of the room to the other. We attempted 
changing the trusses from wood to steel, but were 
still unable to accomplish the desired headroom 
without incurring an extremely high fabricating cost. 

Fred. Liskow, structural engineer, suggested the 
substitution of a steel arch, using a deep plate after 
the manner of marine construction. Several at- 
tempts were made to design this type of arch, but 
this was finally discarded 
as too expensive. Mr. 
Liskow then suggested 
that standard rolled sec- 
tions might be used, 
splicing the mitred con- 
nections with heavy 
plates and using stiffen- 
ers at intervals. The 
stress calculations were 
based upon arch rather 
than beam stresses. The 
thrust at the foot of the 
vertical legs was taken 
up by tying them to- 
gether with rods buried 
in the concrete floor con- 
struction. The vertical 
members are 20” I- 
beams, the horizontal 
and sloping members are 
24” I-beams. 

Later we had occasion 





STEEL ARCH ROOF OVER RECREATION ROOM, ST. COLUMBA PARISH BUILDING, DETROIT, MICH 
LANCELOT SUKERT, ARCHITECT 
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to use the same construction in the roofs of the 
Trinity Parish Building and the Boulevard Church 
and Gymnasium Building. In these roofs the sloped 
portions were not so steep, therefore the calcula- 
tions were based on the principle of the bent beam. 
This proved far easier to design but considerably 
more expensive to fabricate. We have since aban- 
doned the bent beam design and returned to the 
arch system which we have used in the roof of the 
Parish Building for Christ Church, Flint, Michi- 
gan. 

It is interesting to note that further computa- 
tions have led Mr. Liskow to materially reduce the 
depth of the sections used, thereby reducing the 
costs. This type of roof has several advantages. It 
does away with a more or less useless and costly 
attic space. The exposed steelwork, painted, pre- 





sents a pleasing and interesting appearance. The 
structural members are frankly shown and a con- 
siderable saving is accomplished. They could, of 
course, be fireproofed if desired. 

The roofs are constructed of gypsum roofing tile 
in fireproof construction and of plank on non-fire- 
proof buildings. A wood deck saddle built on top 
of the horizontal portion drains the flat deck and 
the sloping portions are carried up two or three 
feet above the top of the deck forming a false ridge 
to mask the roof ventilators. Electric conduits are 
concealed between the flat deck and the saddle. 

This type of construction lends itself admirably 
to the Tudor Gothic types which we have followed 
in the design of the exteriors. The steel arches are 
carried on masonry buttresses, which also carry the 
beams supporting the floors, offering a simple and 
frank expression of the structural system. 





STANDARD SPECIFICATION FOR FIREPROOFING 

STRUCTURAL STEEL BUILDINGS 
To the end that the fireproofing of the steel frames 
of buildings may be placed upon a more rational 
basis, and may be brought into conformity with 
the latest developments of scientific research, a com- 
mittee of engineers, working under the auspices of 
the American Institute of Steel Construction, has 
recently completed a standard specification for the 
fireproofing of structural steel. 

The personnel of the committee which formu- 
lated the specification is as follows: H. G. Balcom, 
Consulting Engineer, New York City; Frank Bur- 
ton, Consulting Engineer, Detroit, Mich.; A. R. 
Ellis, General Manager, Pittsburgh Testing 
Laboratories, Pittsburgh, Pa.; S. H. Ingberg, 
Senior Engineer, U. S. Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Rudolph P. Miller, Consulting 
Engineer, New York City; and F. E. Turneaure, 
Dean, College of Mechanics and Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Up to the present time, fireproofing specifications 
and codes have included requirements which ap- 
plied to all types of steel-frame buildings, regard- 
less of the purposes for which the structure was 
used. It is stated by officials of the Institute that 
such inflexible requirements are unjustifiable, since 
the fire hazard is not the same in a department store 
and an office building, or in a factory turning out 
cast iron stoves and one manufacturing wooden 
furniture. 

In the new specification, the fire hazards are 
based upon the weight of combustible material per 
square foot of floor area. It is stipulated that the 
fire-resistive covering of the steel must be sufficient 
to maintain a stated minimum temperature in the 
steel under fire conditions. The test procedure con- 
forms to that of the American Engineering Stand- 





ards Committee for Fire Tests of Building Con- 
struction and Materials. 

The specification is divided into seven sections. 
Section 1 defines the purpose and scope; Section 2, 
fires; Section 3, fire hazards; Section 4, steel; Sec- 
tion 5, fireproofing materials; Section 6, tests; and 
Section 7, safety factor. According to officials of 
the Institute, use of the specification will eliminate 
unnecessary costs now imposed upon the construc- 
tion of steel-frame, fire-resistive buildings. Copies 
of the specification may be obtained from the 
American Institute of Steel Construction, Inc., 285 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


om 


NEW BASEBOARD REGISTER FOR WARM AIR 
HEATING SYSTEM 

‘THE Hart &% Cooley Manufacturing Company 
have announced a new type of baseboard register 
for use with warm air heating systems. The 
register is a one piece model having oblong holes 
perforated in the face. It is stated that this regis- 
ter has a much larger free air area than other designs 
of plain lattice pattern baseboard registers. 


2m 
HEATING EQUIPMENT COMPANY CHANGES NAME 


THE Gorton &% Lidgerwood Company of New 
York City have announced that the name of this 
organization has been changed to the Gorton Heat- 
ing Corporation. The management and personnel 
of the corporation will remain the same as before. 
The change in name has been made to more clearly 
indicate the nature of the business, that of manu- 
facturing and selling Gorton heating products. 
This company was organized in 1887 and will 
continue to occupy their original offices at 96 
Liberty Street, New York City. 
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CONVERTING AN OLD STABLE INTO A HOUSE 


By Brown Rotston oF Simpson €& Roxston, Inc., Architects 


In our grandmother's day the problem of private 
transportation was not as simple as it is today; 
now a closed car and an open car will serve the 
needs of most families. She had to maintain four 
or five horses, at least, to pull her brougham, 
her victoria, her opera bus, and the other innumer- 
able small carriages. Ihe matter of housing all this 
vast array, as well as the harness, feed, straw and 
hay, could not be dismissed by building a “‘one car- 
riage,’ ‘‘two carriage”’ or ‘‘five carriage stable,’’ just 
large enough to cover the one, two or five carriages 
as laid out in plan; the carriages did not carry their 
motive power under the dash board; the ‘‘engines”’ 
in those days had to be removed every time they 
came in and led into another room, rubbed down, 
watered and fed. All this meant room,—room for 
the carriages, room for the motive power, room for 
the harness, room for the feed and usually room 
for the feeder. Hence, grandma’s horse and carriage 
garage was some building. 

As the motor gradually replaced the horse, these 
vast stables fell into more or less disuse. The car- 
riage house became the garage, but the stable proper 
was a catch-all for discarded bicycles, porch screens, 
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awnings, lawn rollers and junk of all kinds. The 
haylofts became merely space, the coachman’s 
room housed the chauffeur when there was a chauf- 
fer, otherwise it was just more space. 

Year by year with the improvement and cheap- 
ening of the motor car, more people moved out of 
town and “‘the country’’ became “‘the suburbs.”’ 
With this influx of new population into the sub- 
urbs came a new standard of living; grandma 
found that not only her stable was obsolete, but 
also her great 20 room house set in its four or five 
acres of what was rapidly changing from acreage 
to front footage. Usually grandma, in the way of 
all grandmas since the beginning of time, refused 
to recognize the need for change; she merely de- 
plored the decadence of the times and kept on try- 
ing to set an example to the terrible young people, 
and maintained, aswell as her income would permit, 
the same manner of living. Finally she succumbed 
to the march of progress and “‘Cedarlawn”’ was cut 
up into lots and sold, and grandma either took a 
small house and went to Europe, or else she just 
died. But in the readjustment of ‘“‘Cedarlawn”’ no 
one knew what to do with the 20 room house or 


HOUSE OF WILLIAM S. LARE, PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


SIMPSON &% ROLSTON, INC., ARCHITECTS 


THE HOUSE WAS ORIGINALLY A STABLE AND ITS EXTERIOR TREATMENT HAS BEEN ONLY SLIGHTLY ALTERED 
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the old spacious stable. Grandma's legal advisors 
or executors as the case happened to be, at first put 
a large price on the ‘‘mansion’’ with the hope that 
some one would be foolish enough to buy it and 
the stable. But as year followed year and no buyer 
appeared in spite of a constantly falling price, the 
worried gentlemen would gladly have given away 
the old buildings to get rid of them. Sometimes a 
club would take the “‘big house,”’ or a school, but 
usually as a last resort it was converted into some 
sort of apartments. Still the old stable remained as 
a thorn in their financial skins. Finally, some artist 
would appear and rent the old anachronism for a 
song and make a studio of it, or else the genteel, 
but poor Harrington girls took it and opened the 
“Stable Yard Tea Room,’’—“‘So quaint, my dear, 
one eats right in the stalls and they serve the soup 
out of buckets!’’ But these were merely expedients; 
the stable was still a stable and when the artist de- 
cided that Paris was the only place he or she would 
be understood, or when the Harrington girls went 
broke or got married, the old problem remained: 
‘How in the name of Heaven are we going to get 
rid of that blink blank stable?”’ 

In the case of the ex-stable illustrated, the owner 
saw the possibilities of making a real home out of 
one of these white elephants; not merely a make- 
shift like ““Rudden Grange,’’ but a real, honest to 
goodness home where he could invite his friends 
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AN INTERESTING CORNER OF THE LIVING ROOM 
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without having to explain apologetically that ‘‘of 
course, if we had built this house from the bottom 
up, we wouldn't have placed the bathroom so you 
had to go through the kitchen to reach it, but as 
this was originally a stable, you know i 
this house everything is where it might be if 
planned for a vacant lot; the living room is prop- 
erly placed; the kitchen has good light and does not 
obtrude; the bedrooms are large enough, well light- 
ed and ventilated, with ample closets; the exterior, 
while showing its origin, is delightful in its uncon- 
ventionality. 

A few minutes’ study of the plans will show 
how little radical change had to be made to com- 
plete the metamorphosis of the old stable; the 
spacious carriage room naturally became the living 
room by the building of a fireplace and the insertion 
of a steel studio window of stock sections where 
the large doors had been. An iron railed stair of 
simple design was made a feature of the living room 
and leads naturally and with a feeling of spacious- 
ness and ease, to an open hall on the second floor, 
from which the bedrooms open. 

The stable proper was sub-divided into kitchen, 
study and entrance hall, and the harness room be- 
came the maid’s bath. The original stair to the 
coachman’s quarters became the back stair to the 
maid’s room. 

















THE OLD HAYLOFT CONVERTED INTO A BEDROOM 
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Upstairs the huge loft was sub-divided into 
three bedrooms with large closets, and the hall 
mentioned above. 

The owner's bath was made from a store closet 
by the addition of a dormer window and plumbing 
fixtures. The coachman’s room is the maid’s room 
by virtue of fresh paint and dainty curtains. 

Of course, the problem when it was first ap- 
proached did not seem as simple as this description 
and the finished plans would lead one to believe, 
for the architects were faced with making a livable 
home out of a “barn of a place’, with concrete 
floors, small windows where large were desired, 
rough brick walls downstairs and a high unfinished 
loft sloping up from very near the floor line, and 
no cellar. The last problem at first seemed serious, 
for without a cellar where would the heating sys- 
tem be placed, for water won't run uphill without 
a pump and pumps are expensive and noisy. This 
difficulty was finally overcome by building a low 
shed at the rear where formerly the necessary but 
unsightly and malodorous manure pit had been. 
The furnace was placed low enough to allow of 
the installation of wall radiators on the first floor 
at a not objectionable height from the ground, 
and there was that problem solved. That gave 
courage to go on. Next in importance were the 
floors and walls. Obviously, concrete floors and 
rough brick walls although all right for the “‘Stable 
Yard Tea Room”’ wouldn't be too cozy of an even- 
ing when one was alone with his books; so they 
were both ordered blotted out. Of course, the sim- 
ple and obvious way to cover the floors was to lay 
a board floor on sleepers. Then the question of 
dampness arose. The architects made tests and 
found no traces of dampness, but to make doubly 
sure and to allay all doubts on the part of the own- 
ers, a covering of waterproofing was applied and 
the sleepers were laid in cinders. Results: excellent. 

Next, the problem of the walls; the owner 
wanted the character of the living room to be Ital- 
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ian, so special plaster treatment on wire lath 
seemed to be the answer. But the estimates for 
this were staggering, so it was decided to risk a 
plaster board with carefully taped joints, and a 
rough two tone paint treatment to give the desired 
effect. Results: likewise excellent. The ceiling of the 
living room was planed beams supporting the rough 
flooring of the loft. This was left untouched ex- 
cept for staining and waxing. Ceilings of the other 
rooms were treated the same as the walls. The bal- 
ance of the trim is painted a blue green and with 
the green and yellow walls and rich dark ceiling 
and floor, the effect is most satisfactory. The old 
stable doors with the diagonal battens and heavy 
iron hardware were kept intact; and for the door 
under the stair leading to the coat closet and “‘cel- 
lar,’’ a door from one of the box stalls was used, 
wire grating and all. Of course, a silk curtain of 
bright color backs up the wire and a surprisingly 
mediaeval effect is produced. 

It was only necessary in the kitchen to double 
one of the high windows and install the necessary 
fixtures to complete it. 

Upstairs the slope of the rafters was cut at a 
point that gives ample furniture room, and here 
again a plaster board was used and covered with 
paper. Two new dormers had to be inserted in the 
roof for the owner’s bedroom, and a balcony was 
built outside the hayloft doors, making it a feature 
for the guest room and for the exterior. 

The exterior was little changed. The addition of 
the chimney, the dormers and the balcony, and the 
replacement of the big doors by a studio window 
was all that was necessary to give it a houselike 
appearance. It was, of course, repainted; the brick- 
work an oyster white, the timbering and trim 
light green. In Summer gay awnings add a touch 
of color and with its green lawn and garden, no 
home of its size could be more attractive; nor, inci- 
dentally, could a home of its size be built for three 
times what this one cost to acquire and remodel! 
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A GROUP OF 
BUILDINGS OF MODERATE COST 
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HOUSE OF MRS. BENJAMIN F. BETTS, SCARSDALE, N. Y. 


BENJAMIN F. BETTS, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF MRS. BENJAMIN F. BETTS, SCARSDALE, N. Y. 
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HOUSE OF MRS. BENJAMIN F. BETTS, SCARSDALE, N. Y. 
BENJAMIN F. BETTS, ARCHITECT 
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Woolworth store at Olive 
and 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 








The Largest Buyers 
are the Wisest 


built on wise buying use Heggie-Simplex steel boilers to in- 
sure the comfort of their customers. Trained ability to weigh 
every important factor in making a wise purchase has brought 
many of America’s business leaders to this conclusion—that 
the most modern of heating boilers is the logical choice in 
modern buildings. 


| (GREAT retail corporations whose gigantic success has been 


Heggie-Simplex Boiler Co., Joliet, Illinois. Representatives in principal cities 
— telephone and address listed under “Heggie-Simplex Boiler Company.” 


HEGGIE-SIMPLEX 


ELECTRIC-WELDED STEEL HEATING BOILERS 








Specifications of most products advertised in THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT appear in the Specification Manual 
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ESTIMATING BUILDING COSTS 
REVIEWED BY C. H. BLACKALL 


A VERY successful builder who had had a wide 
experience with both profit and loss always main- 
tained that a bid based upon architects’ drawings 
was a gamble in which the owner bet it would cost 
more than the price and the contractor that it 
would cost less and the contractor generally lost. 
It is practically impossible to determine in advance 
what a building will cost, but there are many ways 
of helping one’s judgment and determining at least 
approximations. The author does not advise using 
the prices in this book for any but approximate or 
rough estimating. They are for the purpose of giv- 
ing an idea of the present day cost and from that 
point of view the work is eminently successful. It 
is a very complete study of the matter of building 
costs, including suggestions for methods and the 
materials as well as most careful elaboration of 
summaries of cost, and the scope of the book is 
sufficiently large to include everything that goes 
into a building from excavation to such useful 
data as the life of buildings and of machinery. 
There are also a number of very convenient and 
well thought out tables. It is not a work on archi- 
tecture, but architects can read it to very good ad- 
vantage, and inasmuch as on the whole architects 
are called on to make more preliminary estimates 
than builders and the success of the architect is 
often measured by his ability to give a correct ap- 
proximate cost, this book would be a very con- 
venient and reliable manual to have on hand. 


Estimating Building Costs. By Frank E. Barnes, C. E 
Published by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York. Price, $5.00. 

om 


THE DESIGN OF SMALL MUSEUMS 


A BOOK entitled “‘Manual for Small Museums,” 
by Laurence Vail Coleman, executive secretary of 
the American Association of Museums, is an au- 
thoritative treatise on the organization, administra- 
tion, and curatorial and educational work of 
museums. The book is intended, says the author 
in the preface, for the use of those who set about 
to found museums or to build up small museums 
now existing. Of special interest to architects is the 
sixth part of this book, devoted to museum build- 
ing. In it the author states that it is a mistake to 
build during the early stages of a museum's career. 
Further on he says, under the heading of choosing 
the architect, that the essential qualifications of the 
architect would seem to be sympathy with the 
needs of the museum and fitness through tempera- 
ment and experience to provide for these needs in 
an appropriate structure. This part of the book is 
illustrated with sketches which show floor plans, 
modes of enlarging a building, stages of building 
expansion, and so forth. The book is illustrated 





NOTES 


throughout, several pages being devoted to ex- 
teriors of small museum buildings. Architects pre- 
sented with the problem of designing a museum 
will find much of value in this publication. 


Manual for Small Museums. By Laurence Vail Coleman 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. Size 6x9% inches, board 
covers, three hundred and ninety odd pages; thirty-one pages 
of plates. Price, $5.00. 

2m 


THE DESIGN FORMAL 


HE author of “Formal Design in Landscape 
Architecture’’ states at the very outset that a formal 
garden is simply one in which the parts are sym- 
metrically balanced. In further defining the mean- 
ing of the word symmetry and its application to the 
plan of a garden, he says that music of all arts is 
nearest in spirit to landscape architecture and has 
most to teach the spiritually-minded garden de- 
signer. In structure, too, as well as in spirit, he con- 
inues, music is much like the garden art. A decently 
formal garden, he states, cannot be made without 
equally conscientious attention to inevitable prin- 
ciples of structural design. Later chapters deal with 
various types of formal gardens: the rectangular 
garden and the radial design; while there are also 
chapters devoted to such subjects as the treatment 
of the land, enclosures, walks and pavings, and 
garden furniture. The text is instructive and writ- 
ten in a manner that is at once intelligible and 
interesting. 


Formal Design in Landscape Architecture. By Frank A. 
Waugh. Orange Judd Publishing Company, Inc., New York. 
Board covers, size 6x9% inches. One hundred and ninety 
pages, illustrated with full-page plates and line cuts. Price, 
$3.50. 


OF GARDENS 


2m 
A BOOK ON AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


THE second volume, Part II, of ‘American 
Architecture of the Twentieth Century,”’ by Oliver 
Reagan, A.I.A., has recently been published. 
This publication is brought out in the form of 
portfolios at intervals of three or four months, 
each part comprising a series of photographs and 
measured drawings of recent outstanding works of 
American architects. Part II is made up of the New 
York Telephone Building, New York; the VU. S. 
Army Supply Base, Brooklyn, N. Y.; the Holly- 
wood Terminal Warehouse, Hollywood, Cal., and 
the Indianapolis Public Library, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Each building is shown in a series of photographs 
and measured drawings, included in which are 
plans, elevations, and both exterior and interior 
details and sections. All the drawings are carefully 
and accurately rendered, and the combined vol- 
umes should make a handsome and valuable addi- 
tion to an architect's library. 

American Architecture of The Twentieth Century, Part II, 
by Oliver Reagan, A.I.A. Published by the Architectural Book 


Publishing Company, Inc., New York. Pages 14x20 inches, 
in portfolio. Twenty plates. Price, $8.50 each part. 
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Detail of Facade, 
Home Savings Bank 
Building, Albany, N.Y., 
Dennison & Hirons, 
Architects 


The exterior of this important banking institution 
is significant of the increasing popular demand for 
something new, logical and sincere in modern build- 
ing design. Orange, blue, black, green, and gold 
glazed Terra Cotta has been used for all ornamental 


detail, giving decorative interest to the simple mass 
and outline. 


NATIONAL TERRA COTTA SOCIETY 


19 WEST 447Tu STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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A COMMUNICATION 
Editor, THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 


I WANT to write you a word of congratulation 
on the January 5th number of THE AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT. 

This number of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT is 
the first straightforward and courageous step ahead 
in treating the newer work; and in taking this for- 
ward step, it is only going to meet the newer archi- 
tecture which is coming whether we like it or not. 

I myself like it, and I think your selections are 
interesting, and your editorial good. 

It has been refreshing to me to see this number of 
THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, cover and all, and 
I am sure it will be to others. 


JOHN MEAD HOWELLS 
fe ea) 


COMPETITION FOR TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, DEPART- 
MENT OF ARCHITECTURE, MASSACHUSET [$ 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Two scholarships of four hundred dollars each 
are offered in the academic year 1928-29 for special 
students in the third or the fourth year of the 
course in architecture at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. They will be awarded as the result 
of a competition in design, under the direction of 
the Committee on Design in the Department of 
Architecture. 

The competition is open to citizens of the United 
States of good character, who are between twenty- 
one and twenty-eight years of age, and who have 
had at least three years of office experience. The 
competition will be held from May 19 to May 28. 

Competitors are allowed to prepare their draw- 
ings wherever conditions conform to the require- 
ments of the Committee, but these drawings must 
be sent to Boston for judgment. 

Applications should be received on or before 
April 9, addressed to Professor William Emerson, 
491 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

2 
NEW WING, MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


THE year of 1928 marks the opening of the 
new wing of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
that has been under construction for three years. 
The new structure houses the collection of deco- 
rative arts of Europe and America, a large part of 
which is now in process of installation. The wing 
follows the perimeter of a square, enclosing a large 
courtyard open to the sky. A courtyard garden, 
somewhat formal in ‘planting and architectural ar- 
rangement, is being carried to completion simulta- 
neously with the new wing. 
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The wing is three stories high, its exterior being 
in harmony with the architecture of the older parts 
of the main building. The facade on the Fenway 
side is of granite, the walls of the courtyard of 
brick, matching the older walls. Each of the three 
floors is on a level with the corresponding floor of 
the main structure which it adjoins. American art 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries will oc- 
cupy the lowest floor on the garden level. General 
European art is being installed on the next, or 
ground floor. Three rooms on this floor are given 
over to the interiors from the Derby-Rogers house 
at Peabody, Massachusetts, containing fine wood- 
carving by Samuel McIntyre. European art is also 
being placed on the third, or main floor in galleries 
and several very important original panelled rooms. 
All the galleries are arranged in sequence to mark 
the achievement of one period against another, and 
for the fuller appreciation of the qualities of each. 

The.aim of the Museum has not been merely to 
display a series of historical rooms in this wing, but 
rather to show by such rooms and related galleries 
the progress and changes in the decorative arts of 
Europe and America over a period of several centu- 
ries. Each room is completely furnished in the best 
taste of the period represented, and in adjacent gal- 
leries are fine collections of contemporaneous ob- 
jects, to supplement it. The galleries along the north 
side of the wing await further funds before being 
constructed, but the arrangement of rooms and re- 
lated galleries has been maintained by temporarily 
using as galleries some of the spaces which will ulti- 
mately serve as period rooms. The exterior of the 
north wall has been made of stucco pending the 
construction of the additional galleries which will 
be faced with granite to match the exterior finish of 
the whole structure. 

An important advantage in the event of a large 
number of visitors at the same time, has been rea- 
lized in the arrangement of rooms and galleries 
which permits visitors to circulate freely from one 
room to another, and to pass easily from floor to 
floor. Each room and gallery communicates with at 
least two other rooms or galleries, making it possi- 
ble for the visitor actually to enter every room 
rather than to view it as an alcove. 

The realization of this new wing is due to the 
great generosity and vision of Boston people. Its 
completion marks another step toward the final 
accomplishment of an original plan for the whole 
Museum made before 1907 by the late Guy Lowell, 
architect, and his committee of advisory architects, 
E. M. Wheelwright, D. Despradelle, and R. Clip- 
ston Sturgis. 








Please do us a favor. If your magazine does not come regularly on time, drop 
us a postcard or a letter. Address us—sor Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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QO} vary has led Architects, Builders and Owners to specify 
and use Duraflex-A Flooring. In every section of the country, 
under varying climatic and building conditions, Duraflex-A has 
more than measured up to the needs of modern construction 
practice. By providing a permanent, seamless wearing surface, 
Duraflex-A can be most economically maintained in perfect condi- 
tion for the life of any building. Write for data and specifications. 


THE DURAFLEX COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


A Duraflex-A Installation in the Philadelphia Area 
D U RAF L E = A Crass Room, ABINGTON Hicx Scxoot, ABINGTON, Pa. 
HEACOCK and HOKANSEN, Architects 
FLOORING eae 


Specifications of most products advertised in THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT appear in the Specification Manual 
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CARNEGIE CORPORATION SCHOLARSHIPS 


"THE Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
recently set aside a fund for the continuation dur- 
ing 1928-29 of scholarship grants in behalf of 
prospective college teachers in the fine arts. The 
sum available is sufficient to provide for a limited 
number of re-appointments and for about twenty 
new appointments. 

The purpose of the grants is to enable students 
in the fine arts to pursue graduate study under the 
direction of American universities either in resi- 
dence in them or abroad, in preparation for the 
teaching of graphic and plastic arts in colleges and 
universities as contrasted with teaching opportuni- 
ties in museums, professional schools, etc. While 
no formal pledge is required of incumbents, it is 
understood that applications received will be made 
in good faith by,those who are planning to be- 
come teachers. The desire of the Corporation is to 
attract promising young men and women to the 
teaching profession rather than to recognize merit 
and accomplishment on the part of those who are 
already members of the profession. 

The stipend ranges from $1,200 for first year 
graduate students to $2,000 in certain cases for 
advanced work abroad, but in this, as in other 
matters, the practice of the Committee varies to 
meet the requirements of the individual student. 

Applications for scholarship grants for 1928-29 
should be filed before February 15, 1928. 

The Advisory Committee on scholarship grants 
will make selection on or before March 30, 1928, 
and applicants will be notified as soon as possible 
thereafter. 

For further information address the Carnegie 
Corporation Advisory Committee on Scholarship 
Grants, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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PROPOSED ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION FOR 
COLUMBUS LIGHTHOUSE 

Derinite steps toward the consummation of the 
plan to erect a monumental lighthouse on the coast 
of Santo Domingo to honor the memory of Chris- 
topher Columbus, were taken at a recent meeting 
of the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union. The Permanent Committee of the Gov- 
erning Board, consisting of the Ambassador of 
Argentina, Hon. Honorio Pueyrredon; the Min- 
ister of Honduras, Hon. Luis Bogran; and the Min- 
ister of the Dominican Republic, Hon. Angel 
Morales; was authorized to proceed with the for- 
mulation of the program and rules for the archi- 
tectural competition for the erection of the light- 
house. Under a resolution previously adopted by 
the Board, this competition will be open to the 
architects of all the world, without distinction of 
nationality. The lighthouse will be erected through 
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the co-operation of the Governments and peoples 
of all the nations of the world. 

The bases of the architectural competition have 
already been formulated, Albert Kelsey, F. A. I. A., 
of Philadelphia, one of the associate architects in 
the erection of the Pan American Building at Wash- 
ington, having been authorized to proceed to the 
Dominican Republic to undertake a study of the 
site selected for the lighthouse, and to prepare the 
bases of the program and rules for the competition. 

The idea of honoring the memory of Columbus 
by the erection of a lighthouse is, it is understood, 
not a new one. As early as 1852, the suggestion 
was made by the Dominican historian Antonio del 
Monte y Tojada, in his “History of Santo Dom- 
ingo,’’ that a lighthouse should be erected in Santo 
Domingo “‘as an act of recognition of the greatness 
of Columbus,” and “‘paid for with funds raised by 
popular subscription in all the cities of Europe 
and America.” 

To secure the practical co-operation of the gov- 
ernments and people of America, the Permanent 
Committee of the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union has been authorized to commun- 
icate with the cultural and civic centers of the 
respective countries, in order that the necessary in- 
terest may be aroused and a proper atmosphere 
developed for the eventual appointment of national 
committees in each country to co-operate in carry- 
ing out the plan of erecting the lighthouse. 

The competition, which will be open to the 
architects of the world, will be conducted in ac- 
cordance with the rules of The American Institute 
of Architects. There will be a preliminary and final 
competition judged by an international jury, which 
will meet first in Europe, preferably in Madrid, 
and in some South American city to be selected 
later. Fifty thousand dollars will be distributed in 
prizes. Within a short time a special booklet, set- 
ting forth the terms of the competition, will be 
published and may be obtained by practicing archi- 
tects who register for participation. 

Architects who propose to compete are requested 
to register at once, and state whether they desire a 
program in English, Spanish or French. Applica- 
tions should be addressed to Albert Kelsey in care 
of the Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C. 
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ECHO OF LONG AGO 


WHEN excavating in the Piazza del Municipio. 
Naples, workmen recently broke through with their 
picks into a huge subterranean chamber of whose 
existence no one, apparently, had been aware. Three 
passages lead off from it. The underground net- 
work seems to have formed a part of the city’s 
fortifications in the early seventeeth century. 
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: 
: FIREPLACE CONSTRUCTION 


HE satisfactory performance of 


T this attractive fireplace, designed 
COVER by Frank J. Forster, architect, is as- 


sured; for its inner construction is the 

















If our literature, giving complete in- Covert Sy stem, including a Covert 


formation and specifications, is not in 
your files, we shall be glad to send ic 4 Damper and Covert Smoke Chamber. 


to you upon request. 


THE H. W. COVERT COMPANY, 243 EAST 44th ST.,. NEW YORK 


Specifications of most products advertised in THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT appear in the Specification Manual 
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THIRD SESSION, SUMMER SCHOOL IN ITALY 


A SUMMER school and tour of instruction for 
American students under the Royal Italian Gov- 
ernment has been organized. The tour will be con- 
ducted by Professor Paul Valenti. Members of this 
school will, by special arrangement, be given 
receptions by Government representatives, univer- 
sity faculties and student bodies, with unusual op- 
portunities for establishing congenial relationships 
with Italian students. Thus an acquaintance with 
the Italian language and customs will be initiated 
at once, so that students may be touched with love 
and respect for the national art of Italy and be 
enabled to appreciate readily all of the resources 
that Italy can provide for their culture. A definite 
course in architecture and archaeology will be of- 
fered architectural students, and problems will be 
given to students at the beginning of the term. 
Trips to all the important centers in Italy will be 
made periodically in order to enjoy the visions of 
the art of every age and gather valuable informa- 
tion, through sketches, measured drawings and 
photographs, with which to advance and complete 
the work. The itinerary has been chosen with 
special reference to the combination of study with 
the enjoyment of the natural beauty in the land of 
travel. The class will sail from New York July 2 
and is due to return September 17. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained by communicating with 
Professor Paul Valenti, Washington University; 


St. Louis, Mo. 
on 


COMPETITION FOR WAYSIDE REFRESHMENT 
STANDS 


THE second of a series of four competitions for 
the design of wayside refreshment stands has been 
announced. The objective of these competitions is 
to improve the appearance of wayside refreshment 
stands which, through ugliness of conception and 
carelessness of construction, are beginning to men- 
ace the beauty of our highways. The first competi- 
tion, which was concluded on December 15 last, 
offered prizes for photographs and plans of the 
best stands already in use. This competition was 
won by Norma Bamman of Plainfield, N. J. 

The second competition now being announced 
is architectural in character and offers prizes for 
the best original designs for stands which will im- 
prove the present conditions. Ten awards will be 
made; five for stands without gas pumps, and five 
for stands with gas pumps. The buildings in the 
first case should not occupy a plot of ground over 
3,000 square feet, and in the second case, not over 
5,000 square feet. Plans for the stand of the first 
case should indicate arrangements for the prepara- 
tion of food, space for gas range, cupboards or 
shelves, work-table, ice-box, sink, etc. Service room 
should show space for counter or table with chairs, 
heating apparatus, display cases, etc. 
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Plans for the stand of the second group should 
show arrangements for preparation of food, space 
for gas range, cupboards or shelves, work-table, ice- 
box, sink, etc. Service room should show space for 
counter or table with chairs, heating apparatus, dis- 
play cases, etc. Men’s and women’s lavatories 
should show space for basins and toilets. Gas sta- 
tion should indicate position of gasoline pumps, 
oil barrels, etc., and approximate distance of station 
from refreshment stand. The buildings should be 
simple in design and economical of construction. 
They should be in harmony with, or follow the 
architectural traditions of their surroundings. The 
plans must show the paths and drives and position 
of underground tanks (if any). 

Five prizes are to be awarded ranging from $500 
to $100. Drawings must be delivered to the Art 
Center, 65 East 56th Street, New York, not later 
than 5:00 P. M. March 15. The jury is made up 
of the following: A. F.~- Brinckerhoff, Harvey 
Wiley Corbett, George B. Ford, Ely Jacques Kahn, 
and Electus D. Litchfield. Further information re- 
garding the conditions may be obtained from the 


Art Center. _ 


PERSONAL NOTE 


F. S. LAURENCE has resigned as Executive 
Secretary of the National Terra Cotta Society to 
accept the active presidency of the North Ameri- 
can Society of Arts, in New York City. Mr. 
Laurence was elected to the presidency of this or- 
ganization in the Fall of last year, but did not 
assume the active duties of his new position until 
January 1, 1928, after six years and seven months 
spent with the terra cotta industry in charge of its 
advertising and other promotional activities. 

Formed originally to serve professional interests, 
the North American Society of Arts, Inc., a few 
years ago, extended the scope of its service to in- 
clude the assistance of industries desiring to attain 
better standards of design, color and craftsmanship 
in their products. It has given special attention to 
the more effective employment of color, with a 
view to not only improving the manufacturing 
standard in this particular, but increasing the sales 
appeal of the article manufactured. 

2m 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOUTHERN PINE 
ASSOCIATION 


THE annual meeting of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation will be held in New Orleans, La., March 
26, 27, 28, 1928, at the Roosevelt Hotel. The 
Board of Directors and various committees will 
meet on March 26. On that same date a general 
session of southern pine manufacturers will be held 
for the purpose of discussing mechanical and 
operating problems. The annual meeting proper 
will be held on March 27 and 28. Many important 
problems facing lumber manufacturers will be pre- 
sented for discussion. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ PAGE 


In recent years considerable interest has been at- 
tached to the domestic architecture of Normandy 
and Brittany. Houses and other buildings in the 
locality have been the inspiration of much of the 
best domestic architecture conceived in the United 
States. The result has usually been a picturesque, 
sturdy little house, excellent in mass, proportion 
and detail. Samuel Chamberlain's article ‘Breton 
Silhouettes’ and the accompanying illustrations 
which appear in this issue of THE AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT are, therefore, of practical and timely 
interest. As usual, the text is written in the pleas- 
ing and vigorous manner in which Chamberlain 
always treats his subjects. 
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Wm. Roger Greeley never writes unless he has 
something to say that is worth reading. Whenever 
we find it possible to present an article from Mr. 
Greeley’s pen we experience a feeling of good for- 
tune. In the current issue Mr. Greeley writes on 
“Town Halls,’ using as illustrations both early 
American meeting houses and some recent work 
done by the firm of Kilham, Hopkins and Greeley. 
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The Savoy-Plaza Hotel, New York, one of the 
buildings designed by McKim, Mead & White and 
but recently completed, will be found fully illus- 
trated and described in this issue. This hotel, pre- 
senting an interesting and unusual solution of the 
modern hotel problem, is operated in conjunction 
with the Plaza Hotel located across the Square 
upon which the familiar Vanderbilt House also 
faced for many years. The Savoy-Plaza was, there- 
fore, designed to recall the spirit and exterior ap- 
pearance of its sister building. Zoning laws have 
changed since the Plaza Hotel was erected and it is 
of interest to note the effect that these laws have 
had on the new structure as compared with the 
older one. Designed in the spirit of the French 
Renaissance, the Savoy-Plaza perhaps recalls the 
Plaza most noticeably through its detail and the 
green tile pyramidal roof so pronouncedly French 
in character. The site of the structure provided 
three street frontages which, with the unusually 
large courts in the front and rear, are certain to 
afford a generous quantity of light and air to all 
guest rooms. It will be noticed upon examination 
of the plans that the rooms are larger than those 
provided in the average modern hotel. This was a 
feature particularly stressed in the original pro- 
gram for this building. Another unusual feature 
of this hotel, the result of its location, is the in- 





corporating of shops and offices on the second 
floor. While the mechanical features of this build- 
ing are not unusual, apparently nothing has been 
omitted that contributes to the comfort of the 
expected guests and the efficient operation of the 
services which hotels are called upon to provide. 
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Many of our readers are particularly interested 
in school buildings. The Lexington High School 
at Lexington, Ky., of which Warner, McCornack 
and Mitchell were the architects, will be found 
illustrated in this issue. While the plans and eleva- 
tions treat this structure as a single building, it is 
in effect a group of buildings cleverly joined as one. 
We believe that the Lexington High School is an 
institution that warrants the careful attention of 
our readers. 

2M 

The designs of the three American architects 
which were submitted along with those of three 
English architects in the final competition for the 
new Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford- 
on-Avon, England, are reproduced in this issue of 
THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. The program called 
for a modern theatre of dignified simplicity to be 
built at a cost of approximately $750,000. The 
seating capacity of the new theatre was stipulated 
at 1000. Conditions specified that it be placed on 
the bank of the River Avon in the midst of an 
immense formal garden. The walls and stage of 
the old Memorial Theatre, still standing after the 
fire which destroyed the playhouse in 1926, were 
to form the rear of the new theatre, this section 
being for use as a conference hall. On examination, 
it will be seen that the three American contestants 
sought to impart into their designs the style of 
architecture associated with Shakespeare's time and 
with that part of old England in which the theatre 
was to be erected. And yet modern conditions and 
customs had been considered so that the designs 
might well be classed as fulfilling the requirements 
of that portion of the program which called for 
a modern theatre. Space does not allow the repro- 
duction of the plot plans submitted by the several 
competitors, although these are especially interest- 
ing and must have been given especial attention by 
the jury. A photograph of the model of the prize 
winning design by Elizabeth Scott, an English 
architect, was published in the January 20th issue 
of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT; the perspective 
drawing and plan are reproduced in this issue, with 
a similar presentation of the designs submitted by 
the three American competitors. 
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